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THE PEEACHER A PKOPHET. 

By Rev. L. D. Temple, B. D., 

Aurora, 111, 



The idea'that prophecy is essentially predictive is widespread and popular. 
Every student of Old Testament prophecy will speedily learn that the prevalent 
view is a misconception. It may be said with a good degree of certainty that the 
chief functions of the prophet were to develop the germinal principles of the 
Mosaic law and to preach righteousness of life. Prophets were concerned with the 
past and present even more than with the future. Their work was of an ethical 
nature. Herein they differed from priests. Priests approach God on behalf of 
men, but prophets approach men on behalf of God. Even in prediction, for this 
is not to be excluded from the prophetic functions, their ultimate purpose was to 
denounce the evil and exalt the good. 

Certain qualifications were essential to the making of a prophet. Not least 
among them was a proper temper of soul. This is a constitutional qualification. 
The prophet must have a spirit so attempered as to be able to receive revelations 
from God and to enter into God's thought, for prophecy is an organic not a mech- 
anical process. As this is an inward preparation, so there must also be one pre- 
eminent outward qualification, — the prophet's call. Like Amos he must hear a 
voice bidding him go and prophesy. 

The beneficial results of the prophetic activity are, as J. S. Mill has shown,* 
not easily overestimated. In fact prophecy was the one living and progressive ele- 
ment in the Jewish church. By it the national conscience was often reawakened 
from its apathy, and the theocratic life maintained. Prophets also kept pointing 
with ever increasing distinctness to the Messianic-time, and prepared the people in 
some measure to enter upon it. As pastors and ministerial monitors they guided 
many Old Testament saints to heaven. 

In important respects the functions of the Christian minister correspond to 
those of the prophet of Jehovah. In certain points the preacher is under obliga- 
tion and in some he is privileged to be a prophet. 

The preacher must be a prophet in point of receptivity. Just as common 
sense knows no automaton orators and Scripture no automaton prophets, so there 
can be no mechanical preacher. He must be genial to his message. The poet is 
born and not made. He possesses by nature a temper of soul suited to deal with 
poetical truth ; and in like manner the preacher, being born from above, must 
have by a spiritual process a suitable temper of soul. 

As 'a prophet the preacher must also attain to spiritual insight. It will be 
remembered that prophets were once called " seers." It is probably not presum- 
ing too much to say that this title refers not merely to foresight of coming things, 
but also to the power of discovering principles of truth and methods of Provi- 
dence hidden from ordinary mortals. The world has its seers. They are the 
gifted few who discover profound secrets in nature, poetry or philosophy and, 
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with a tongue to speak them forth, make epochs in human progress. The proph- 
ets of the Hebrews had insight into wide-reaching truths, thereby entering into 
the needs and wants of men far beyond their own age. They also saw from their 
lofty height of spiritual imagination that the old East was built upon false prin- 
ciples and dead already in fact. In a similar manner the preacher should be a 
prophet that is a "seer" who sees into the inmost heart of things. By this 
power of spiritual insight he should grasp deep principles and distinguish between 
the essential and the transitory. This ability is to be gained primarily through 
the manifestation of the ineffable spirit when " sons and daughters shall proph- 
esy ; " but partly also through faith, meditation and prayer, the soul ascending to 
view the eternal. 

The preacher must also be a prophet in the emphasis of what is fundamental. 
Against evil tendencies of every kind prophets emphasize fundamental truths. 
There were two danger-currents in Jewish life. The first was the tendency of 
the religious motive to lead to religious ruin. It was the impulse to rely upon 
forms, forgetting the moral in devotion to the ceremonial. Thus it may be that 
many a Pharisee may have lost his soul by the excess of his religionism alone. 
Forms were not then, and are not now, fundamental, but provisional. Except for 
the moral element, the truth, that was underneath the rite, the ceremony was 
valueless. The priests' function was the performance of rites, but the prophets' 
duty was to teach their meaning. By emphasizing the principle wherein lay the 
only value of the form the evil tendency was checked. There was a second 
danger-current in a popular inclination toward luxurious and selfish living. 
There are two methods now, and there were the same number then, by which it is 
sought to correct this evil. The one is the method of naturalism, — the teaching 
of a Chesterfield morality. The other is the prophetic method. To stem this 
tide prophets interpreted the character of God. They set forth his holiness, wrath 
and love, out of which come rebuke of sin most startling and motives to virtue 
most effective. The prophetic mantle places the preacher under obligation to 
make diligent investigation of divine things whether easy or hard to master, and 
to declare the truth in its wholeness whether pleasing or distasteful to hear. 
True prophets will never employ the methods of fashionable dilettanteism, but 
will be instant in the heralding of earnest doctrines big with reproof and instruc- 
tion. Except from Christ, and he was a prophet, there has never been such 
faithful dealing with men's consciences as by the prophets of the Hebrews. 
When Samuel reproves the disobedient King Saul, or Nathan probes the con- 
science of a guilty David, they are not pursuing the methods of worldly wisdom 
or of Lord Chesterfield's ethics, but are performing the faithful offices of true 
prophets of God in every age. 

While it is true of the prophets that they manifest simple adherence to a few 
great moral and religious principles, it should never be forgotten that they were 
keenly alive to the movements of their own day. Their principal labor was to 
influence the men of their own time — to awaken in them a spirit loyal to Jahveh. 
Hence the local coloring of their addresses. In the manner of the vigilant press 
of modern times they were always awake to the events of the hour, and were 
never slow to speak their mind on the religious hearing of daily occurrences. 
Like faithful watchdogs they kept eye on all surrounding nations, and often 
opposed with extreme boldness popular movements religious and political. Sea- 
soning from the prophet to the preacher, we come to this homiletical rule — a 
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conclusion which common sense and ordinary observation might also suggest, that 
the preacher who exercises the largest influence for good is that man who, while 
holding fast to essential truths and giving ^them large place in his preaching, 
nevertheless as a wise tactician catching the spirit of John the Baptizer, adapts 
his efforts with a view to present needs and immediate results. 

Prophecy, and all true preaching is prophecy, is essentially polemic, for 
prophecy deals with truth only. Truth in this world of error has no right to be 
at peace, — let it never hope to be 1 The prophets of God in every land awaken 
antagonism. "With genuine prophetic imagination Jesus set forth this truth (John 
vn., 7), and by the uniqueness of his personality, put upon it the seal of authority 
forever. The Hebrew prophets possessed an elevation of soul which tended to 
and measurably did, hold them unmoved in the face of clamor, — an independence 
ideally striven for by them all, but perfectly realized by the Nazarene last and best 
of the line. It has fallen to the lot of many Christian preachers and may fall to 
the lot of many more, prophet-like to array themselves against wrong in high 
place and low, manifesting the duty and privilege of their independence by 
standing firmly to conviction, unyielding to solicitation and unabashed by vio- 
lence. In the light of the prophet's life, we have not far to seek for the preach- 
er's guarantee of ability to do this. It is a prophet's grasp of truth yielding 
confidence ; a prophet's rest in God ministering peace ; a prophet's expectation of 
ultimate triumph crystallizing in hope. 

Just here there is a danger as recent occurrences in certain American 
churches have shown, of mistaking sheer wilfulness for Godly independence. 
Prophetic independence was -not altogether self-directing. In the presence of 
God the prophet was humble ; in the presence of his fellowmen his independence 
and conviction were both tempered by and maintained in the atmosphere of love. 
From denunciation Isaiah passes to encouragement. There is an enchantment 
about the independence of the prophet which awakens a spirit of emulation in the 
preacher, for independence is a high privilege. The aspiration needs to be cau- 
tious. He who while a preacher will yet be a prophet in this regard must first of 
all make sure that he possesses a prophet's temper of soul, spiritual insight and 
grasp of fundamental truths ; and that his firmness is in the defense of essentials 
only. If he should fail in the attainment of these qualifications it would very 
likely prove that his resolute immobility was not the independence of a prophet 
but inexcusable selfwill. 

The preacher is likewise privileged to be a prophet in authority. The age in 
which we live is one of drifting, for men are professing uncertainty about cardi- 
nal principles. The preeminent need of the times is positive and dogmatic teach- 
ing. Prophets are authoritative teachers in the name of God. In the Ne'um 
yehowah there was no uncertain ring. The preacher may speak as one having 
authority. Let him be conscious of God's call. The divine commission gives a 
foundation upon which he may build by the study of an infallible word. He sys- 
tematizes intelligently for himself, discovers the pervasive harmony of the lively 
oracles, and lets the word take form within his soul. Like a mystic he meditates 
and prays. Then while his personal character continues to develop and his min- 
isterial usefulness to extend, he is able to speak with a measure of authority con- 
tinually increasing. 

Through prediction the Christian preacher is privileged to minister hope. 
Hope is the soul's inspiration. But hope that is seen is not hope, and prediction 
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is needed to engender it. The necessity and advantage of this appears in the fact 
that pessimism is a widespread evil of our time. None of the prophets were pes- 
simists. When they speak of the degeneracy of the present they turn at once to 
the golden age of virtue and peace to come. In an important sense they all have 
their backs to the present, their faces toward the latter days while they utter 
words of hope. They make the future a ground of consolation to the righteous. 
Prophecy is therefore a remedy for pessimism. To the preacher as a prophet the 
future wellbeing of the Church and of the individual believer as well, is matter of 
certainty, for the whole creation moves toward one divine event, be it far or near. 

In an important respect the Christian preacher has better ground for predict- 
ing the future than the Old Testament prophet, for he inherits the triumphant 
experience of two thousand years. 

If in his qualifications he is fitted for the office, and prophet-like performs his 
duties, the preacher will also be a prophet in his influence. If he succeeds in 
maintaining the prophetic elevation ; if the prophet of Jehovah is in fact in the 
respects already indicated reproduced in the Christian preacher ; if the profes- 
sional spirit, the esprit de corps, of the latter recognizes and in that recognition 
actualizes its identity with the animating spirit of the former the preacher will 
then prove to be a central power for moral upbuilding and religious advance. 



